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phony never can be explained in this way. 
Tlie heart is always the principal recipient 
of any musical thought; but as there is no 
heart which does not receive a part of it.<= 
education from the intellect, just so must 
every composition be also understood by the 
iiitelleot in order to be the better seized in 
all its mysterious bearings by that greatest 
of all mysteries— the human heart. 

The secondary phrases and episodes (Sei- 
tengaenge) of this symphony are so ingeni- 
ously interwoven with the principal thought 
that the interest in the great theme is in- 
creased at every repetition or variation. 
The new melody especially, which at the 
end of the first Allegro swells the trium- 
phant march of the original theme into a 
perfect outcry of the composer's conviction 
that now the victory is achieved, is as perfect 
a creation as nature can present in its own 
domain. Here we feel that music is not like 
the other arts, the mere ideal expression of 
things, thoughts, circumstances, or actions, 
as they may belong to the external world, 
but that it is the art which represents the 
world as it is in itself; so that nature and 
music may be regarded as two dill'erent rei)- 
resentations of tiie same absolute thought, 
music being the more universal of the two. 

"The universality of the language of mu- 
sic," says Arthur Schopenhauer, "is not the 
vague universality of abstraction, but is 
tliroughout combined with the clearest de- 
termiuateness. It is the metaphysioil com- 
plement of all physical phenomena, the 
thing-in-itself of any representation. The 
analogy between the two, therefore, orig- 
inates in the immediate recognition of the 



essence of the world without the aid of 
the intellect, and it should never be a 
mere imitation mediated by concents, nor 
conceived in the continuity of a conscious 
intcMition. If it results from any direct 
intention, music does not express the in- 
nernu)st essence, i. e. the will in itself, but 
it only imitates its external appearance in 
that insufficient manner which is peculiar to 
any hnitative music. Parts of The Four 
Seasons of Haydn, of his Pygmalion, and the 
so-called battle-pieces, are instances of this 
imitative genre of music, which is uearlj' 
worthless. The unspeakable Intimateness 
of feeling created by all good ravisic, which 
shows itself to us as an uuattainably distant 
paradise, alton^ether plain and yet inexpli- 
cable, results from this, that it presents all 
the emotions of our innermost being, with- 
out any relation to reality and its vexations. 
At the same- tjme there is that deep earnest- 
ness which is so essential to good music, 
that it absolutely excludes from its domain 
any ridiculousness based upon the fact that 
music does not take its objects from the rep- 
resented world, in regard to which decep- 
tion and ridiculousness are alone thinkable; 
but that its objects are taken from things in 
themselves — that is, from the will, i.e. Ihe 
absolutely earnest in the world. Music, 
tlierefore, never represents distinct in)ages 
or scenes of human life or of nature, and 
they are never connected with it by absolute 
necessitj'; but they stand in relation to 
it rather like examples to a general concep- 
tion. They are, in the determinateness of 
reality, what music tells only in the univer- 
sality of the mere form." 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

[During the two ye.ars that the Journal has now been published, the editor has received 
a great many letters from different parts of the world bringing words of sympathy and 
encouragement, and in some instances friendly criticisms upon various articles that have 
appeared upon these pages. One of the criticisms alluded to has been printed in Xo. 1 of 
the present volume ("Nominalism to. Realism"), and its positions commented upon. A 
continuation of the .same discussion has been found in No. 3 ("What is meant by Determ- 
ined"). The following communicAtion, bearing on the same subject, is here printed with 
the hope that It may further elucidate the dilBcult questions there met with.— Editok.] 

BEING AND NOTHING- IN WHAT SENSE THEY ARE IDENTICAL. 



Mr. Editoe: — I have been reading with 
interest your "Nominalism vs. Realism." 

Your critic, Mr. , is acute, and I hoped 

he would have his say. Shall I state very 
briefly my apprehension of the matter in 



controversy? You will see whether I un- 
derstand you. 

The nominalist assumes the actual uni- 
verse, or his impression of it, to begin with. 
This Is the object of thought, but he does 
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not think it; he gets it at a jump before be. 
ginning to tWnk. Then by thought he 
merely thinlcs away from it to abstractions, 
shadowy concoctions of the mind, got up 
for purposes of convenience, and serving 
that purpose, but never true so much as 
they are untrue. To thinlc, he must gener- 
alize; by generalizing, he makes abstrac- 
tions; abstractions are fallacious by the very 
fact of being abstractions. He will tell you 
that they are in fact only the compro- 
mises of the mind with its own incapacity. 
The concrete is the true; he can think only 
the abstract; his truth is not the true, not 
what is, but only a fiction, which he has 
come to by thinking away from that which 
is, abstracting some of his impressions, 
and making an intellectual cobweb out of 
them. He is nearest to the true, that which 
is, before beginning to think, while resting 
in sensuous perception. Then he has the 
concrete at first hand. Afterwards, when 
he begins to denominate this concrete by 
thought, he begins to wander from it into 
the shadow-world of abstractions, ghosts, 
things that have a being only in name. So 
much as he thinks, he deceives himself, save 
as he rescues himself by unthinking his 
thought, and going back to the concrete as 
it is to him without thought. 

Is not this jump to the concrete world at 
the outset a bold leap? I respect my mind 
more than my eyes; I shall believe in the 
universe if I can think it. "Seeing is believ- 
ing." Yes; believing that one sees, has 
certain impressions. But I shall think that 
the universe is, when I find its being in 
thought, and necessarily as thought. This 
is the task, as I apprehend it, to whicli the 
speculative thinker addresses himself, as the 
truly initial labor. 

Now, just here it is, at the outset that the 
nominalist and the speculative thinker part 
company, setting oflf in opposite directions. 
The former has got liis world before 
thought, and can only think away from it; 
the latter is to find his world in thought, 
having obtained the hint of it from sensuous 
perception. The eye sees only picture, tlie 
senses know only picture; he believes hi 
picture as picture, and proceeds to find in 
reason what is. Since the world exists to 
thought only when found in thought, there- 
fore found as thought, therefore found as 
consubstantial with the principle of thought 
— found, that is, in its out-being (ex-isting) 
from reason — it follows that the work of the 



speculative thinker is, not to assume that 
picture-concrete, given in sensible impres- 
sion, as pure datum and plenum of the veri- 
table, from which thought can only wander 
away to somewhat less veritable, but to dis- 
cover the universe intellectually, discover it 
in its coming-to-be, in its rational subsistence, 
in its interipr consubstantiality with reason. 
You and your critic look on existence to- 
gether; you proceed to find its subsistence 
in reason; he to find — what shall I say? — 
ex-existence, abstractions from existence, 
semi-fallacious hints of the truth of appear- 
ance. When you find and indicate the prin- 
ciples of existence in reason, or that by 
which it subsists, he of necessity, looking 
from his point of view, regards these as 
mere abstractions from apparent fact — not 
the subsistence or interior verity and sub- 
stantiality of the concrete, but its outward 
and imperfect reflection in the mind. You 
seem to him, therefore, to be making the 
reflection of the fact primary, and the fact 
itself secondary — to derive the man from his 
image in the looking-glass. I can readily 
imagine that to the nominaUst looking at 
the matter in this way, the speculative phi- 
losopher must seem to talk astounding non- 
sense; and I think what a gentleman he 
must be to treat it courteously ! 

What is implied to thought in the fact of 
existence? Is not that the question you 
would answer by a system of Logic? What 
is implied, what are the "moments" in rea- 
son, which go the production of the appa- 
rent world? Certainly not abstractions from 
existence as already given and complete in 
sensuous impression — not its partial image 
in the mirror. It seems to me that if your 
critic would put your question, and put it 
in earnest, resolutely, it would inst!\ntly 
alter his apprehension of your statements. 
Nor does it seem to me that he can possibly 
understand you, despite any vigor of mind, 
until he does put it. 

What is implied to thought in tlie fact of 
existence? I seek first the pure primitive. 
What is it? 

To answer this question, wc must note 
one fact. That which makes anything a 
thing in particular is limitation. Determin- 
ate being is determinate only as limited. In 
the order of thought, that which limits 
comes after that wliich it limits. This 
seems plain. To arrive at the pure, primi- 
tive, therefore, we must cast aside all which 
gives determinate character, all which 
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makes anything what it dettnitely is. And 
now what remains? Only is— being, wholly 
indeterminate. la, being, the substantive 
verb, is the ground on which all lines of de- 
finiteness must be drawn. Being antecedes 
determinate or limited being, in the order of 
thought. How limit or determine what is 
not. 

But being wholly indeterminate is indis- 
tinguishable from non-being. It is, but it 
is no thing, for thing is obtained only when 
limit, specific negation, denial of universal- 
ity, comes. Again, non-being, which is not 
the non-being of any thing, is not nothing, 
Well, then, it is. Being that is not any- 
thing, and non-being that is not nothing, 
mer^e. 

"But this is nonsense?" Certainly it is 



non-sense. We come to sense and the thing- 
world at the same time. These are merely 
the pure primitives of thought, the " mo- 
ments" of existence, which evermere disap- 
pear that the world open to sense may 
appear. 

It seems to me that, if the nominalist 
would demand of himself a thought abso- 
lutely primitive and absolutely simple, he 
would And that this thought is of necessity 
Being without determinateness, and then 
would find that this thought is a dual iden- 
tity, which he must designate now as being 
and now as non-being, and by each include 
the other. 

Pardon my bringing my peck of coals to 
Newcastle. Yours truly, 

D. A. Wasson. 



PHASES OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

[The following passages from a letter written by Mr. Clay of Detroit will recall some of 
the points discussed in the lirst two numbers of the Journal.— Editor.] 



* * « * « ^s regards the work in a 
pecuniary point of view to yourself, 1 am 
somewhat afraid; yetasameduim for for- 
eign thought to the thinking minds of this 
country, its failure would be a serious loss, 
for It is just such a work as has been needed 
for many years. That we have native talent 
among us, is sufficiently proven by the mas- 
terly Review of Spencer as given in the 
first number of this Journal. 

The three-fold phase of modern culture 
is well drawn, as taking its points of depart- 
ure from tlie entliymeme of Descartes; im- 
perfectly understood by Hobbes, Locke, 
Condillac, and others of the .same school, 
producing merely a psychological fact which 
needs must end in Sensism. 

From " Cogito, ergo sum," their reasoning 
Is that nothing can be in the conclusion 
wliich is not affirmed in the premise. Hence 
they reason tliat we cannot conclude from 
the cogito to the esse of God or the universe, 
but merely to the esse of ourselves. 

Descartes himself did not fully understand 
this cogito ; for his system as drawn from it 
is sophistical, since it rests entirely on 
thought regarded as a purely psychoJogieal 
fact. 

Now if the esse of the conclusion is not af- 
firmed in the premise cogito — or, what is the 
same, that we may think without a some- 
thing to think of, without an object, without 
a truth objectively considered— as a logical 
Inference, then truth is only a subjective 



imaginary creature, or only an objective un- 
cogitable spectre. 

Yet, if rightly defined, this principle — 
cogito — would lead neither to sensism nor 
to sentimentalism, neither to idealism nor 
to pantheism, but would lead to an absurd 
pretension to demonstrate God, his Uni- 
verse and Logos. 

Cogito, or reasoning, consists in deducing 
conclusions from given premises. It can 
neither operate without premises nor fur- 
nish its own premises, and therefore it does 
and must always proceed from premises fur- 
nished or given to the mind prior to all rea- 
soning or logical process. 

Cogito, ergo sum! Why not? Dormio, ergo 

sum, is the same. Cogito can I think 

without an object? No. Can this object be 
a non-entity, or what is called a self-delu- 
sion? No;" every thought is produced by 
and occupied about a reality, unless we ven- 
ture to assert tliat the nothing is imagina- 
ble. Tlieu wliat is the object of my cogito, 
witliout wliich it cannot be conceived? Do 
1 think mvself? No; it is consciously ob- 
jective; it is a law to my mind. But what 
IS its object? the universe as phenomena? 
No; the phenomenon is incomprehensible 
in itself, unless subsumed by abstraction 
under a noumenon, i. e. a subjective-objective 
principle. And this principle, wliich is itself 
subjectively given as an object and which 
connects all phenomena into a unity, is God, 
and God is truth— my la-iith. 

B'rom this principle we have Cogito Deum ! 
— ^not only my own existence, but God and 
the Universe are deducible. Cogito Deum, 
ergo Deu$, ego and mundua est. 



